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ABSTRACT 

Pesults of three separate studies were analyzed to 
ascertain the technical adequacy of tests used by professionals to 
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the frequency cf usaae of technically adequate instruments was 
addressed* The findiriQ that variou?? professional^^ employ a large 
number of technically inadequate measures is discussed in terms of 
implications for current assessment and decision making practices. 
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^tst-ract 

The results of tli-f^^ ^^P^tate studies were analyzed to ascertain 
the technical adequacy (^^st: 5 used by professionals. In each investi- 
gation, the frequency c?? ^^^g^ of technically adequate instruments was 
addressed. The finding th^^ v-^rious professionals employ a large number 
of technically inadequ^t:^ ^^aa^^res is discussed in terms of invOlications 
for current assessment ^^^^ ^ec. ision^-inalcing practices. 



The Use of Technically Adequate Tests in 
Psychoeducational Decision Making 

Within the last decade those who assess and make psychoeducat ional 
decisions about students have had to demonstrate increased accountability 
at the level of the individual. First, as a result of litigation, and 
more recently as a result of legislation, decision makers are having 
to lay bare their assessment and decision-making activities. Repeatedly, 
we observe criticism of the technical adequacy of tests used to make 
screening, placement /classification, instructional planning, and evalua- 
tion decisions for students (Arter & Jenkins^ 1977: Salvia & Ysseldyke, 
1978; Ysseldyke, 1973, 1978a, 1978b, 1978c, 1979; Ysseldyke, Algozzine, 
Regan, & Potter, 1979). Both the Office of Civil Rights Regulations, 
published co accompany section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
and the "Protection in Evaluation Procedures Provisions*' of the Education 
for all Handicapped Children Act of 1975 specify that tests must have been 
validated for the purposes for which they are used. 

While there have been repeated exhortations regarding the importance 
of using technically adequate assessment instruments, there are few 
characterizations of the technical adequacy of tests used by decision 
makers. This investigation used multiple methodologies to ascertain 
the extent to which decision makers use technically adequate tests in the 
process of making decisions about students. 

Method 

Design 

Three separate studies were conducted to ascertain the frequency of 
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usage of technically adequate instruments by professionals. 

The first study used a self-report methodology. Subjects were 
asked tr identify those tests used most often (1) in general, and with 
students who were referred for (2) academic and (3) behavior problems. 

The second study used a simulated decision-making procedure. Subjects 
were given referral data on a hypothetical student who demonstrated either 
(1) academic or (2) behavior problems, and then used a computer terminal 
to select assessment data they wanted on a student. 

The third study used a questionnaire methodology in which profes- 
sionals from federally funded model programs for learning disabled stu- 
dents were asked to identify those tests used to assess students. 
Subjects 

Subjects for Study One were 65 decision makers from Virginia. A 
variety of disciplines was represented, including 31 school psychologists 
or school psychology interns, 15 regular or special education teachers, 
eight support personnel (nurses, counselors, social workers, adminis- 
trators), and 11 individuals who did not specify their role. 

Subjects for Study Two were 159 educational personnel from the 
greater Minneapolis/St . Paul metropolitan area, all of whom had parti- 
cipated in at least two placement team meetings. Occupational groups 
repx'esented in the sample were administrators, regular education teachers, 
special education teachers, school psychologisit s , and support personnel. 

Data for Study Three were obtained by mailing a questionnaire to 
52 demonstration programs for learning disabled students. Question- 
naires were received from 44 model programs in 26 states. Since six 
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programs reported that they did not assess students, usable data from 

38 centers were c.mr'.dered. 

Procedure s 

The multiple methodology approrch enabled us to analyze data on 
the same set of questions from different samples in ditferent ways. The 
subjects for Study One were given a list of 49 commouly used assessment 
instruments in seven domains, and then were asked three questions. First, 
Lhey were asked to rank order the five devices they most frequently used 
in assessing elementary-age students. Next, they were asked to rank order 
the five devices they used to assess students referred for academic prob- 
lems. Finally, they were asked to r^nk ^rder the five devices they used 
most often to assess students referred for behavior problems. 

A computer-simulated decision-making program was used in Study Two. 
Subjects were given data on a hypothetical referred student who evidenced 
either academic or behavior problems. Subjects were allowed to access 
both quantitative and qualitativ3 data on student performance from the 
same tests that were included in Study One. After receiving information 
on pupil performance on as many devices as they wished, subjects were 
asked to make eligibility, classification, and prognostic decisions. 
Data were accessed via a telray remote terminal attached by phone to a 
Cybernet computer. The computer recorded those devices selected by the 
participants . 

In Study Three, personnel from model programs were asked to identify 
those tests used for the purpose of making screening, classification, 
intervention planning, and evaluation decisions. 
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Technical Adequacy Criteria 

Technical adequacy of the tests was evaluated on three dimensions: 
norius, reliability, and validity. Table 1 summarizes our evaluation o:: 
the. technical adequacy of the tests based on the APA Standards for Educa- 
tional and Psychological Tests , and criteria specified by Salvia and 
Ysseldyke (1978) and Thurlow and Ysseldyke (1979), 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Results 



In all three studies, subjects were able to sample tests from each 
of the seven domains more than once. This flexibility linjited data 
analysis to the calculation of descriptive statistics. 

Study One 

Table 2 presents the specific devices selected most often as the 
first device> the second device, and so on, as a function of referral 
information (general, academic, or behavioral). Also included is the 
weighted rank of each device, derived by assigning a position rank and 
summing. As is evident in the table, the WISC-R was selected most often, 
whether for general use or for use with students with specific problems. 



Insert Table 2 about here 



Each selected device vas rated for technical adequacy with respect 
to reliability and validity, A was assigned for technical adequacy 

in each category and a for technical inadequacy. Tables 3 through 5 
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idenLify, by rapk, the number of adequate, inadequate, and other (special 
con<Ution and criterion referenced) devices, as well as the percentage of 
adequate, inadequate, and other devices selected. 



Insert Tables 3-5 about here 



The most striking result was the decreasing use of technically 
adequate devices over time. The first test selected was nearly always 
technically adequate with regard to norms, reliability, and validity. The 
device selected by 95 percent of the subjects had technically adequate 
norms, the device selected by 94 percent of the subjects was reliable, 
and the device selected by 94 percent of the subjects was valid. More 
than half of the tests selected second were reliable, but in all other 
instances fewer than half the tests selected were technically adeqi^ate, 
with regard to norms, reliability, or validity. 

Study Two 

Participants in this inver.cigation were provided data on a hypo-- 
thetical referred student who evidenced either acadertic or behavior 
problems. Each subject was provided with a list of tests (see Tablt^ 1) and 
was allowed to access both quantitative and qualitative inforTaation on 
student performance on tests of their choice. Participaii trf were per^ 
mitted to select as many devices as they wished. Data collected during 
the investigation addressed the frequency of specific test use (l) with 
students referred for academic problems, ^nd (2) with students referred 
for behavioral problems. Ranks Ajere assigned to tests in a weighted 



manner. The tests selected most often and their weighted scales are 
listed in Table 6. As in Study One, the WISC-R was selected most often, 
regardless of the student's problems. 

Insert Table 6 about here 

Kach devicft selected v/as rated on technical adequacy for norms, 
reliability, and validity using the criteria stipulated in Study One. 
Tables 7 through 9 identify, in order of selection, the number and 
percentage of adequate, inadequate, and 'other (special condition and 
criterion referenced) devices selected in Study Two. 

Tnsert Tables 7-9 about here 

These results reflect a pattern of test usage cor parable to that 
identified in Study One. Devices initially selected were adequate witi 
regard to norms, validity, and reliability for either the academic or 
behavJ.oral case. However, as more devices were reviewed (i . e ., ^ fourth, 
fifth, or sixth selection), f:here wa3 a marked decline in the number of 
devices that were technically adequate on the three dimensions under 
consideration; correspondingly, t^e number of technically inadequate 
devices increased . 

A3'.:hough subjects in both academic and behavioral conditions used a 
greater frequency of technically adequate than inadequate devices early 
in the data collection and review process, there was a notable differ- 
ence in the relative frequencies of technically adequate measures 
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reviewed for the acad..mic and behavioral cases. The difference between 
the tx^o conditions may be accounted for bv the large nmnber of "other" 
devices (i.e., special condition, criterion referenced) reviewed by 
subjects in the behavioral condition. 

The analysis of the results indicated that regardless o-" condition, 
subjects selected technically adequate devices most frequently early 
in the review process and increased their use of technically inadequate 
measures as the deci s icn-making jDrocess continued. Similarly, decisions 
for children with behavioral problems tended to be based on technically 
inadequate measures more often than decisions for children with academic 
problems . 

St'Klv Three 

The assessment data used by CSDCs and the decisions to which those 
data were applied are listed in Table 10. A review of the data indicated 
that specific adsesstnet c devices and/or strategies were used for all 
types of deci'^tons, r-nging from screening to program evaluation (Thurlow 
& Ysseldykp., 1979). Thurlow and Ysseldyke found that norm-referenced 
tests were among the r.wo most frequently used sources of data in all 
decision areas, except instructional program decisions, where criterion- 
referenced tests, informal devices, and observations were used more often. 



Insert Table 10 about here 



Assessment devices reported by five or more CSDCs were evaluated 
in terms of their technical adequacy on three dimensions: norms, re- 
liability, and validity. Technical characteristics of the various assessment 
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devices identified were evaluated in accordance with the criteria spe- 
cified by Salvia and Ysseldyke (1978), Ysseldyke (1978a), and the APA 
(1972) Standards. Evaluation of the 18 specific instruments used by 
five or more centers indicated only five (26.3%) had technically adequate 
norms, six (31.5) had reliability adequate for use in decision making, 
and five (26.3%) had technically adequate validity. Of the four devices 
used by at least half of the CSDCs (Key Math, PIAT, WISC-R, and WRAT) , 
two had technically adequate norms, three had adequate reliability, and 
two had adequate validity (Thurlow & Ysseldyke, 1979). 

Of the seven most frequently used devices identified by the CSDCs, 
regardless of the decisions for which they were employed, three had ade- 
quate norms, five had acceptable reliability, and four demonstrated adequate 
validity. An interesting ref^ult noted in this investigation and the other 
two studies reported here is that the WISC-R appears to be among the most 
frequently used measures regardless of the decision to be made. 

Discussion 

The results of this comparative evaluation of assessment practices 
of various professionals leave a number of issues related to assessment 
unresolved and the appropriateness of current psychpeducational decision- 
making practices in doubt. Presently, no controls exist for monitoring 
the publication of tests with inadequate norms, reliability, and/or vali- 
dity. Salvia and Ysseldyke (1978) . po ?.nted out that a number of the cur- 
rently popular assessment devices used by educators are technically in- 
adequate based on professional standards for best practices (APA, 1972). 
It seems an obvious requirement and recoimnended practice that professionals 
who engage in assessment of children should use technically adequate devices. 
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However, results derived from this inquiry suggest that professionals 
rarely attend to or consider the technical merits of assessment devices 
for the purpose of decision making. 

Studies One and Two provided evidence of the decline in use of tech- 
nically adequate measures after the first or second selection. Of those 
technically adequate measures selected by most professionals early in 
the assessment process, the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children ~ 
Revised accounted for a significant portion of those assessment instru- 
ments deemed technically adequate. The disproportionate use of this tech- 
nically adequate measure masks the overall magnitude of use of technically 
inadequate devices. Professionals clearly employ a large number of tech- 
nically inadequate measures; of the limited number of technically adequate 
measures available, a few appear to be used extensively. 

The burden of appropriate selection and use of asserjsment measures 
clearly rests with the professional who engages in psychoeducational 
assessment. The results reported here suggest that current psychoeducational 
assessment and decision-making practices lack the technical rigor critical 
to the process. In addition, this analysis highlights the diversity of 
assessment strategies professionals employ when addressing the same 
referral problem. 

Participants in these studies were all individuals who had already 
participated in making placement decisions. We believe it is imperative 
that increasing attention be given in both inservice and preservice 
training to the importance of technical adequacy in selection of instru- 
ments for use in decision making. Technical adequacy is but one aspect 
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of the psychoeducational assessment and decision-making process. In 
light of current litigation and legislative mandates, comprehensive 
education in all aspects of assessment and decision making is important. 
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Table 1 

Technical Adequacy of Devices 
Test Norms Reliabilitv Validitv 



Intelligence Tests 

Stanford Binet + - 

WISC-R + + + 

Slosson - - _ 

McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities + + + 

Full Range Picture Vocabulary Test - - 

Quick Test _ 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test - -f + 

Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test - - 

Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability - - 

Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests + + + 

Otls-Lennon Mental Ability Test + + + 

Primary Mental Abilities Test ^ + + 

Achievement Tests 

California Achievement Test - + - 

Iowa Test of Basic Skills + - - 

Metropolitan Achievement Test - 4- 

Stanford Achievement Test + + 4- 

Gates-MacGini tie Reading Tests - + 

Peabody Individual Achievement Tests + + + 

Wide Range Achievement Test - 4. _ 

Gray Oral Reading Test - ^ 

Gilmore Oral Reading Test - - _ 

i'^ates-^KcK.illop Reading Diagnostic Tests « _ 

Durrell Analyses of Reading Difficulty - - 

Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 4- -f -f 

Diagnostic Heading Scales - _ 

Woodco'.i. Reading Mastery Test + + + 

Key Ma,:h Diagnostic Arichmetic Test - - 

Stanford Diagnostic Mathematics Test 4- + 4- 

Diagnosis: An Instructional Aid in Matli CR CR CR 



Perceptual-Mo tor Tes ts 

Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt 
Developmental Test of Visual Perception 
Memory for Designs Test 
Developmental Test of Visual-Motor 

In tegra tion 
Purdue Perceptual-Motor Survey 
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Test Norms Reliability Validity 



Behavioral Recordings 



Frequency Counting or ^X^^^^ Recordings SC SC SC 

Interval or Time Sampl it^jjg SC SC SC 

Permanent Products SC SC SC 

Peterson-Quay behavior t=>^jjt^ierto Checklist - - 

Personality Tests 

Piers-Harris Self-Conc ^t^^t ^ ^a^e - - 
Rorschach-Inkblot Tech^i^^^^ 

School Apperception Me ^K^j^j " ^ ~ 

Thematic Apperception ^^^^^ - - - 

Adaptive Behavior Scales 

AAMD Adaptive Behavior' S^.^)^^ - - 

AAMD Adaptive Behavioi^ Sq^^^ <School 

Version) + - - 

Vineland Social Maturt g^^l^ - - 

Language Tests 

Goldman-Fristoe Test cy^ icv^latlon CR + + 

Auditory Discrimination^ -j.^^ t - - 

Northwestern Syntax Sc^^^^^f^g Test 
Illinois Test of Psyc1^^:x^^^M^tlc 

Abilities « - 



Note: + = technically adeqt^C^ 

- = technically inad^^^^^^ 
CR =^ criterion refer^^(.^^ 
SC = special case 
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Table 2 

Frequency of Specific Test Usage as a Function of Referral Informati 



General 


Academic 


Behavioral 


(1) 


1 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children - Revised (302) 


! 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children - Revised (251) 


Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children - Revised (179) 


(2) 


Bender Visual-Motor 
Gestalt Test (109) 


Peabody Individual Achievement 
Tests (82) 


Frequency Counts or Event 
Recordings (lU) 


(3) 


Wide Range Achievement 
Test (100) 


Key Math Diagnostic 
Arithmetic Test (63) 


Interval or Time Samplings 
(72) 




Peabody Individual Achievement 
Tests (91) 


Woodcock Reading Mastery 
Test (67) 


AAMD Adaptive Behavior 
Scale fSrbnnI Vprci'nn^ 


(5) 


Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scale (68) 


Developmental Test of Visual- 
Motor Integration (51) 


Piers-Harris Self-Concept 
Scale (49) 


(6) 


Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities (39) 


Wide Range Achievement Test 
(^7) 


Peterson-Ouay Behavior Problem 
Checklist (48) 


(7) 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test (30) 


Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt 
Test m 


Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt 
TeL't W 



; Values in parentheses represent the weighted rankings of individual devices. 



Table 3 

Frequency of Use of Devices According to Technical Adequacy of Norms 



Adequate 

General Academic Behavioral 


Inadequate 
General Academic Behavioral 


Other 

General Academic Behavioral 


(1) 62 (.95) 53 (.84) 33 (.54) 
; (2) 29 (.45) 33 (.53) 11 (.18) 

0 

S (3) 15 (.24) 16 (.26) 16 (.26) 

(U 

I (4) 15 (.23) 18 (.30) 10 (.17) 
(5) 10 (.16) 11 (.20) 18 (.37) 


3 (.05) 10 (.16) 14 (.23) 
34 (.52) 30 (.48) 28 (.46) 
47 (.73) 46 (.74) 33 (.54) 
44 (.69) 40 (.65) 39 (.66) 
44 (.72) 41 (.75) 29 (.59) 


0 (.00) 0 (.00) 14 (.23) 
2 (.03) 0 (.00) 22 (.36) 
2 (.03) 0 (.00) 12 (.20) 
5 (.08) 3 (.05) 10 (.17) 

1 (.12) 3 (.05) 2 (.04) 


12 (.24)* 


32 (.66)* 


5 (.10)* 



These figures represent the number of the 49 devices available during the investigation and their technical 
characteristics relative to norms. Numbers in parentheses indicate percent of the total available. 
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Table 4 

Frequency of Use of Devices According to Technical Adequacy of Reliability 



Adequate 

General Acadeiic Behavioral 


Inadequate 
General Academic Behavioral 


Other 

General Academic Behavioral 


(1) 61 (.94) 53 (.84) 33 (.54) 
c (2) 38 (.59) 42 (.67) 11 (.18) 

rl 

0 (3) 22 (.34) 17 (.27) 13 (.21) 

H 

w (4) 23 (.36) 22 (.36) 12 (.20) 
(5) 27 (.44) 19 {.h\ 17 (.35) 


4 (.06) 10 (.16) U (.23) 
25 (.38) 21 (.33) 28 (.46) 
^0 (.63) 45 (.73) 36 (.59) 
38 (.59) 37 (.61) 37 '(.63) 
32 (.53) 34 (.62) 30 (.61) 


0 (.00) 0 (.00) 14 (.23) 
2 (.03) 0 (.00) 22 (.36) 

2 (.03) 0 (.00) 12 (.20) 

3 (.05) 2 (.03) 10 (.17) 
2 (.03) 2 (.03) 2 (.04) 


16 (.33)* 


29 (.59)* 


4 (.08)* 



* 

Thesp. figures represent the number of the 49 devices mailable during the investigation and their technical 
characteristics relative to reliability. Numbers in parentheses indicate percent of the total available. 
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Table 5 h 
Frequency of Use of Devices According to Technical Adequacy of Validity 



Adequate 

Jeneral Academic Behavioral 


Inadequate 
General Academic Behavioral 


Other 

General Academic Behavioral 


51 (.94) 50 (.79) 30 (.49) 

13 (.35) 30 (.48) 6 (.10) 
L3 (.20) 14 (.23) 9 (.15) 
LO (.15) 17 (.28) 9 (.15) 

14 (.23) 14 (.25) 14 (.29) 


4 (.06) 13 (.21) 17 (.28) 
40 (.62) 33 (.52) 33 (.54) 
49 (.77) ^,3 (.77) 40 (.65) 
51 (.80) 42 (.69) 40 (.68) 
45 (.74) 39 (.71) 33 (.67) 


0 (.00) 0 (.00) 14 (.23) 
2 (.03) 0 (.00) 22 (.36) 

2 (.03) 0 (.00) 12 (.20) 

3 (.05) 2 (.03) 10 (.17) 
2 (.03) 2 (.04) 2 (.04) 


12 (.24)* 


33 (.67)* 


4 (.08)* 



figures represent the number of the 49 devices available during the investigation and their technical 
:teristics relative to validity. Numbers in parentbeses indicate percent of the total available. 
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Table 6 

Frequency of Specific Test Usage as a Function of Referral Information 



Academic 



Behavioral 



c 

° (1) Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children- 
Revised (268) 



w (2) Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale (96) 

° (3) Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test (77) 
u 

S (4) Peabody Individual Achievement Tests (63) 

u (5) Wide Range Achievement Test (60) 

? (6) Iowa Test of Basic Skills (45) 
u 

V (7) Key Math Diagnostic Arithmetic Test (39) 
u 



Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children- 
Revised (190) 

Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale (100) 
Frequency Counting or Event Recordings (95) 
Wide Range Achievemetit Test (58) 
Peterson-Quay Behavior Problem Checklist (57) 
Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test (55) 
Piers-Harris Self-Concept Scale (50) 



■ Note: Values in parentheses represent the weighted rankings of individual devices. 
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Table 7 

Frequency of Use of Devices According to 
Technical Adequacy of Norms 



Adequate 
Academic Behavioral 


Inadequate 
Academic Behavioral 


Other 

Academic Behavioral 


Total 
Devices 
Selected 


(1) 


72 


(.90) 


50 


(.03) 


8 


(.10) 


14 


(.18) 


0 


(.00) 


15 


(.19) 


159 


(2) 


36 


(.47) 


36 


(.46) 


39 


(.51) 


36 


(.46) 


2 


(.02) 


6 


(.08), 


Tec 

155 


(3) 


23 


(.30) 


27 


(.36) 


51 


(.67) 


39 


(.53) 


3 


( 03") 


« 






(4) 


14 


(.19) 


11 


(.15) 


52 


(.72) 


54 


(.75) 


6 


(.09) 


7 


(.11) 




(5) 


7 


(.11) 


14 


(.22) 


54 


(.84) 


44 


C.68) 


3 


(.05) 


7 


(.11) 


129 


(6) 


8 


(.16) 


11 


(.19) 


40 


(.78) 


40 


(.68) 


3 


(.06) 


8 


(.13) 


110 


(7) 


13 


(.36) 


5 


(.12) 


21 


(.58) 


31 


(.74) 


2 


(.06) 


6 


(.14) 


78 


(8) 


2 


(.09) 


5 


(.18) 


16 


(.73) 


19 


' (.70) 


4 


(.18) 


3 


(.11) 


49 


(9) 


3 


(.27) 


2 


(.17) 


8 


(.73) 


9 


(.75) 


0 


(.00) 


1 


(.08) 


23 


(10) 


1 


(.25) 


0 


(.00) 


3 


(.75) 


5 


(i.no) 


0 


(.00) 


0 


(.00) 


9 


(11) 


1 


(.50) 


0 


(.00) 


1 


(.50) 


1 


(i.no) 


0 


(.00) 


0 


(.00) 


3 


* 




12 (.24) 


* 






32 (. 


66)* 






5 (. 


10)* 







These figures represent the number of the 49 devices available during the simulated 
diagnostic session and their technical characteristics relative to norms. Numbers 
in parentheses indicate percent of the total available. 
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Table 8 

Frequency of Use of Devices According to Technical 
Adequacy of Reliability 



21 



o 

•H 
U 

o 

0) 
iH 

0) 
CO 



U 
O 



Adequate 
Academic Behavioral 


Inadequate 
Academic Behavioral 


Other 

Academic Behavioral 


Total 
Devices 
Selected 


(1) 


54 


(.68) 


38 


(.48) 


26 


(.32) 


26 


(.33) 


0 


(.00) 


15 


(.19) 


159 


(2) 


46 


(.61) 


43 


(.55) 


29 


(.36) 


29 


(.37) 


2 


(.03) 


6 


(.08) 


135 


(3) 


31 


(.40) 


30 


(.40) 


43 


(.56) 


36 


(.49) 


3 


(.04) 


8 


(.11) 


151 


(4) 


17 


(.24) 


16 


(.22) 


50 


(.69) 


49 


(.68) 


5 


(.07) 


7 


(.10) 


144 


(5) 


8 


(.12) 


9 


(.14) 


53 


(.83) 


49 


(.75) 


3 


(.05) 


7 


(.11) 


129 


(6) 


3 


(.06) 


11 


(.19) 


45 


(.86) 


41 


(.70) 


3 


(.08) 


7 


(.12) 


110 


(7) 


9 


(.25) 


J 2 


(.05) 


25 


(.69) 


34 


(.81) 


2 


(.06) 


6 


(.14) 


78 


(8) 


3 


(^14) 


3 


(.11) 


15 


(.68) 


22 


(.82) 


4 


(.18) 


2 


(.07) 


49 


(9) 


1 


(.09) 


2 


(.17) 


10 


(.91) 


9 


(.75) 


0 


(.00) 


1 


(.08) 


23 


(10) 


0 


(.00) 


0 


(.00) 


4 


(1.00) 


5 


(1.00) 


0 


(.00) 


0 


(.00) 


9 


(11) 


1 


(.50) 


0 


(.00) 


1 


(.50) 


1 


(1.00) 


0 


(.00) 


0 


(00) 


3 






16 (. 


33)* 






29 (.. 


59)* 






4 (. 


08)* 







These figures represent the number of the 49 devices available during the simulated 
diagnostic session and their technical characteristics relative to reliability* 
Number in parentheses indicate percent of the total available. 
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Table 9 

Frequency of Use of Devices According to 
Technical Adequacy of Validity 



Adequate 
Academic Behavioral 



Inadequate 
Academic Behavioral 



Other 

Academic Behavioral 



Total 
Devices 
Selected 



o 

•H 

4-> 
O 
(U 

tH 
0) 

CO 

M-l 
O 

i-l 
0) 

U 
O 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 



52 
32 
20 
12 
5 
2 
8 
3 
1 
0 
1 



.65) 35 (.44) 

.42) 28 (.36) 

.26) 19 (.26) 

.17) 10 (.14) 

7 



.08) 
.04) 
.22) 
.14) 
.09) 
.00) 
.50) 
12 (.24)* 



(.11) 
(.15) 
(.05) 
3 (.11) 
2 (.17) 
0 (.00) 
0 (.00) 



28 (.35) 29 (.37) 

43 (.56) 44 (.56) 

54 (.70) 47 (.64) 

55 (.76) 55 (.76) 

56 (.88) 51 (.78) 
46 (.90) 43 (.73) 
26 (.72) 34 (.81) 
15 (.68) 22 (.82) 



10 (.91) 

4 (i.no) 

1 (.50) 



9 (.75) 
5 (1.00) 
1 (1.00 



33 (.67)* 



0 
2 
3 
5 
3 
3 
2 
4 
0 
0 
0 



(.00) 
(.02) 
(.04) 
(.07) 
(.04) 
(.06) 
(.06) 
(.18) 
(.00) 
(.00) 
(.00) 
4 (.08)* 



15 (.19) 
6 (.08) 
8 (.11) 
(.10) 
(.11) 
(.12) 
(.14) 
(.07) 
1 (.08) 
0 (.00) 
0 (.00) 



These figures represent the number of the 49 devices available during the simulated 
diagnostic session and their technical characteristics relative to validity. Number 
in parentheses indicate percent of the total available. , 
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' Table 10 

Percentages of Different Assessment Instruments used in Decision Making^ 



Instrument 


1 

CSDCs 
Using 




Decision 


for l^hich Used by CSDCs^ 




Scrng 


Placmt 


Instruc 
ProB 


Pupil 

FvaI 


Prog 
Eval 


;:WIS.C/WISC-R 


64 


44 


80 


48 


56 


Q 
0 


Key Math 


59 


30 


56 


78 


70 


jj 


WRAT 


59 


48 


60 


39 


56 




Informal 


59 


61 


65 


91 


87 




PIAT 


54 


52 


71 


36 


76 


40 


Woodcock Reading 


38 


40 


80 


67 


60 




PPVT 


33 


77 


38 


38 


46 


Q 
0 


Beery 


26 


50 


60 


40 


40 




Wepman 


23 


56 


89 


67 


78 




Brigance 


20 


38 


75 


100 


62 


0 


Detroit 


20 


38 


75 


75 


62 




ITPA 


20 


25 


88 


75 


75 




WAIS 


15 


50 


67 


33 


67 


n 


Slosson 


15 


50 


67 


50 


50 


50 


Piers-Harris 


20 


25 


50 


50 


38 


JO 


Bender 


13 


40 


80 


80 * 


60 


20 


CaiTow 


1 ^ 


oO 


80 


100 


100 


20 


Spache , 


13 


60 


80 


80 


80 


20 


Stanford-Binet 

1 


13 


40 


80 


60 


60 


0 



or more CSDCs. 



?Table Includes only those instruments mentioned by five 
b_ 

Percentages reflect numbers of CSDCs listing each instrument. 

Percentages reflect numbers of CSDCs using instrument for each decision based only on those listing 
the instrument, 
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